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THE KINGBIRD,. 


EW birds are better known to the 
children than the Kingbird. The 

eagle is commonly spoken of as the king 
of birds, but how empty is such a title 
when this little flycatcher appears upon 
the scene. For all his great size, for all 
his marvellous powers of flight, for all his 
keen curved beak and his great sharp 
crooked talons, the little Kingbird, which 
is scarcely larger than the eagle's bill, 
drives the great bird before him and makes 
him put forth all his speed to escape the 
constant attacks of his petty pursuer. 
There are many small birds which are 
possessed of sufficient courage to attack 
hawks, crows and other birds of prey, in 
the breeding season, when the latter ap- 
proach their nests or threaten danger to 
their new fledged young, but the Kingbird 
never needs an excuse of this kind. As 
soon as a rapacious bird comes anywhere 
near him, he sallies forth to the battle, 
which indeed is always a very onesided 
one, and from which the tiny assailant 
always comes forth the conqueror. It is 
commonly supposed that this characteristic 
of the Kingbird is wholly a noble one, and 
deserving of nothing but praise, but we are 
not altogether sure that this is the case. 
It has occurred to us that perhaps the 
Kingbird is a captious petulant fellow, 
quarrelsome by nature and always on the 
lookout for somebody that he can bully 
and hector. The smaller birds, ready at 


any moment, if attacked, to take refuge in 
a clump of bushes or among the thick 
branches of a tree, would not give him 
what he looks for—a fight, but the slow- 
winged hawks and crows offer him exactly 
the opportunity that he is in search of, and 
he can pester them to his heart's content, 
Their clumsy efforts to seize him, or to 
avoid his attacks, are all in vain. He 
easily evades the first and laughs at the 
last, and darting down on his victim from 
above he pecks and buffets him until weary 
of the sport. Perhaps this view of the 
Kingbird’s character does him injustice. 
Certainly it is wholly opposed to the gen- 
eral idea which makes of this gray-coated 
little warrior a hero, a knight errant, sans 
peur, who is always fighting battles for 
others. We can hardly hope to learn 
what the truth is. 

The Kingbird passes the winter in the 
South and on his return journey toward 
his breeding grounds reaches Louisiana, 
according to Audubon, by the middle of 
March, and the New England States about 
the first of May. During the summer 
they are scattered over almost the whole 
continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
57th parallel of north latitude, where it was 
observed by Sir John Richardson. Com- 
mon along the Atiantic seabord, it is also 
abundant on the great plains and in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and pass- 
ing west of these, occurs in some numbers 
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in Idaho, Oregon and Washington ‘Terri- 
tory and sparingly in California. 

When the Kingbird reaches the Northern 
States, it seems for a while rather subdued, 
as if fatigued by its long journey, but it 
soon recovers its spirits and becomes the 
sprightly vivacious bird we know so well. 
The birds now choose their mates and 
soon the pleasing toil of nest-building be- 
gins. The site chosen varies indefinitely. 
Often it is‘in an apple tree in the orchard, 
or in a pear tree in the garden close to the 
house, but in our experience a favorite tree 
is the so-called buttonball, or sycamore, 
tree (Platanus occidentalis). The nest is 
usually so placed as to be supported at the 
bottom by the branch on which it rests and 
at the sides by one’ or more twigs rising 
from that branch so that it is doubly secure 
against accident from storms. The outside 
of the nest is composed of small twigs and 
weed stalks, roughly woven together; upon 
this are placed locks of wool, tufts of cot- 
ton or cow hair, and the whole is neatly 
lined with fine roots, grasses and horse 
hair. In this warm nest are deposited the 
eggs, which are usually four in number, 
but sometimes six. They are large for the 
size of the bird, and when fresh are of deli- 
cate creamy hue, thickly spotted with large 
dots of bright brown. The creamy tint of 
the fresh egg is due to the yellow yolk 
which shows through the shell, for when 
the contents are removed, the color of the 
egg is a dead white. Two broods are 
often hatched and reared in a season, 

The nest of the Kingbird is often built 
in the garden or in some tree quite close 
to the house, and the birds render an im- 
portant service to man by driving away 
the predatory species which, but for them, 
might destroy the farmers’ poultry. More- 
over, their food, during the greater part of 
their sojourn with us, consists wholly of 
insects, of which they destroy vast num- 
bers. In some parts of the country there 
is a prejudice against them from the fact 


that they feed to some extent on honey 
bees, and this habit has given them the 
name of Bee Martin, and sometimes leads 
to their being killed, but as a rule every 
one has the friendliest feeling for the King- 
bird, and desires his protection. 

Toward autumn when the birds are mak- 
ing their preparations for their flight south- 
ward, the Kingbird eats various wild fruits, 
such as blackberries, pokeberries, and those 
of the dogwood, sassafras, red cedar, elder 
and Virginia creeper. Nuttall, who had an 
opportunity of observing one of these birds 
in confinement, made some observations on 
it which are sufficiently interesting to be 
quoted at length. He says: “ Raisins, 
foreign currants, grapes, cherries, peaches, 
pears, and apples were never even tasted, 
when offered to a bird of this kind, which 
I had many months as my pensioner; of 
the last, when roasted, sometimes however 
a few mouthfuls were relished in the ab- 
sence of other more agreeable diet. Ber- 
ries he always swallowed whole, grass- 
hoppers, if too large, were pounded and 
broken on the floor, as he held them in his 
bill. To manage the larger beetles was 
not so easy; these he struck repeatedly 
against the ground, and then turned them 
from side to side by throwing them dex- 
terously into the air, after the manner of 
the toucan, and the insect was uniformly 
caught reversed as it descended, with the 
agility of a practiced cup-and-ball-player. 
At length the pieces of the beetle were 
swallowed, and he remained still to digest 
his morsel, tasting it distinctly, soon after 
it entered the stomach, as became obvious 
by the ruminating motion of his mandibles. 
When the soluble portion was taken up, 
large pellets of the indigestible wings, legs, 
and shells, as likewise the skins and seeds 
of berries, were, in half an hour or less, 
brought up and ejected from the mouth in 
the manner of the hawks and owls. When 
other food failed, he appeared very well 
satisfied with fresh minced meat, and drank 
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water frequently, even during the severe 
frosts of January, which he endured with- 
out much difficulty; basking, like Diogenes, 
in the feeble beams of the sun, which he 
followed round the room of his confine- 
ment, well satisfied when no intruder or 
companion threw him into the shade! 
Some very cold evenings he had the saga- 
city to retire under the shelter of a defend- 
ing bed quilt; was very much pleased with 
the warmth and brilliancy of lamplight, 
and would eat freely at any hour of the 
night. Unacquainted with the deceptive 
nature of shadows, he sometimes snatched 
at them for the substances they resembled. 
Unlike the Vieros [sic] he retired to rest 
without hiding his head in the wing, and 
was extremely watchful though not abroad 
till after sunrise. His taciturnity and dis- 
inclination to friendship and familiarity in 
confinement, were striking traits. His 
restless, quick, and sideglancing eye en- 
abled him to follow the motions of his fly- 
ing prey, and to ascertain precisely the 
infallible instant of attack. He readily 
caught morsels of food in his bill before 
they reached the ground, when thrown 
across the room; and, on these occasions, 
seemed pleased with making the necessary 
exertion. He had also a practice of cau- 
tiously stretching out his neck, like a snake, 
and peeping about, either to obtain sight 
of his food, to watch any approach of dan- 
ger, or to examine anything that appeared 
strange. At length we became so well ac- 
quainted, that when very hungry, he would 
express his gratitude on being fed, by a 
shrill twitter, and a lively look, which was 
the more remarkable as at nearly all other 
times he was entirely silent.” 

The Kingbird is swift of wing and very 
expert in the capture of winged insects, 
which he espies from his perch on a leaf- 
less branch, or the top of a tall mullein 
stalk, or a fence post, and pursues with al- 
most unvarying success. He is rather a 
noisy bird and rarely leaves or returns to 
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his perch without uttering the shrill twitter- 
ing cry so characteristic of this bird. 

The southward migration of this species 
takes place much earlier than in most birds 
and generally all the Kingbirds have disap- 
peared from New England by the early 
part of September. When migrating in 
August the flight of this species is quite 
different from the ordinary rapid fluttering 
so noticeable during the summer. It is 
now long and swinging, and not unlike 
that of a swallow, very easy and very rapid. 
The birds at this time travel in loose flocks 
of twenty-five or thirty, and are for the 
most part silent. The Kingbird passes the 
winter in the tropics. 

It has been suggested that the bright 
orange patch on the Kingbird’s crown is 
useful to the bird by attracting insects 
toward it. Thus Giraud, speaking of its 
habit of standing motionless on its perch 
for minutes at a time, says: “ Many sup- 
pose it adopts this quiet attitude for the 
purpose of attracting passing insects, they 
mistaking the bright vermilion patch on its 
crown for a blossom, and in their eagerness 
to partake of the supposed nectar, the fatal 
error is not discovered until within reach 
of the beguiler’s grasp.” In a note on the 
same point, Mr, Chas. W. Brekham says: 
“Several years ago, in May, I saw one of 
these birds occupying an exposed perch 
on a pear tree in bloom, about which many 
bees were darting. Several times I ob- 
served that the bird caught the insects 
without leaving his perch by quickly turn- 
ing his head and ‘grabbing them.’ My 
attention being thoroughly aroused, I no- 
ticed that many seemed to fly directly 
toward him; the majority appearing to ‘shy 
off’ a short distance and change their 
course, but very few that came within 
reach escaped him. The question natur- 
ally suggesting itself: Did the thrifty 
fymenoptera [bees] mistake the fully dis- 
played orange red crown (I could see that 
the crest was erected) for a flower? Once 
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since I have observed the same phenome- 
non, but not as well as upon this occasion. 
Mr. C. C, Nutty, who has spent considerable 
time in studying the birds of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua in their native haunts, states 
that he has seen Muscivon mexicana perched 
upon a twig, and waving its curious and 
fanshaped crest after the manner of a flower 
swayed by a gentle breeze, and thus at- 
tracting insects within reach.” 

The Kingbird is a little over 8 inches long 
and measures more than 14 inches across 


the extended wings. The general color of 
the upper part is damask or slate color, 
the head darker, being often nearly black. 
A small patch on the crown, concealed 
when the crest is not erected, is bright 
orange, bordered with yellow. The wings 
and tail are brownish black, the latter 
broadly tipped with white. There is aline 
of white across the wing. The lower parts 
are white, the feathers on the breast being 
tinged with ash color. The eye is brown 
and the bill and feet black. 
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Wie 


ILSON’S first: journey South, hav- 
ing resulted in raising the sub- 
scription list to his first volume to two 


hundred and fifty, it was thought expedient | 


to throw off three hundred copies in addi- 
tion to the first two hundred, The second 
volume, published in January, 1810, started 
with an impression of five hundred, and a 
fair proportion of subscribers, the work 
gaining fresh applause and support as it 
advanced. Simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of his second volume, Wilson set 
out alone on another of his ornithological 
pilgrimages, and as very little record is left 
of the man beyond what is to be found in 
his correspondence, and as this is most 
complete, chronicling all the daily events 
of his life, with his unreserved comments 
and reflections on men and things, we will 
continue to let him speak for himself. 

The first stage of his journey brought 
him to Pittsburgh, whence, on the 22d of 
February, 1810, he wrote to Mr. Alexander 
Lawson in the following strain: 

“DEAR Sir: From this stage of my or- 
nithological pilgrimage I sit down with 
pleasure to give you some account of my 
adventures since we parted. On arriving 
at Lancaster I waited on the Governor, 
Secretary of State, and such other great 


folk as were likely to be useful to me. 
The Governor received me with civility, 
passed some good-natured compliments on 
the volumes, and readily added his name 
to my list. He seems an active man of 
plain good sense and little ceremony. By 
Mr, L I was introduced to many mem- 
bers of both houses; but I found them in 
general such a pitiful, squabbling, political 
mob—so split up and justling [sic] about 
the mere formalities of legislation without 
knowing anything of its realities—that I 
abandoned them in disgust. I must, how- 
ever, except from the censure a few intel- 
ligent individuals, friends to science, and 
possessed of taste, who treated me with 
great kindness. I crossed the Susque- 
hanna on Sunday forenoon, with some 
difficulty having to cut our way through 
the ice for several hundred yards; and 
passing on to York paid my respects to all 
the literati of that place without success, 
Five miles north of this town lives a very 
extraordinary character, between eighty 
and ninety years of age, who has lived by 
trapping birds and quadrupeds these thirty 
years. Dr. F carried. me out. in a 
sleigh to see him; he has also promised to 
transmit to me such a collection of facts 
relating to this singular original, as will 
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enable me to draw up an interesting narra- 
tive of him for the Portfolio. I carried 
him half a pound of snuff of which he is 
insatiably fond, taking it by handfuls, I 
was much diverted with the astonishment 
he expressed on looking at the plates of 
my work; he could tell me anecdotes of 
the greater part of the subjects of the first 
volume, and some of the second. One of 
his traps, which he says he invented him- 
self, is remarkable for ingenuity and ex- 
tremely simple. 

“ Having a letter from Dr. Muhlenberg 
to a clergyman in Hanover, I passed on 
through a well-cultivated country chiefly 
inhabited by Germans to that place, where 
a certain judge took upon himself to say, 
that such a book as mine ought not to be 
encouraged, as it was not within the reach 
of the commonalty, and therefore inconsis- 
tent with our republican institutions! By 
the same mode of reasoning which I did 
not dispute, I undertook to prove him a 
greater culprit than myself in erecting a 
large, elegant, three-story brick house, so 
much beyond the reach of the commonalty 
as he called them, and consequently grossly 
contrary to our republican institutions. I 
harangued this Solomon of the bench more 
seriously afterward, pointing out to him 
the great influence of science on a young 
rising nation like ours, and particularly the 
science of natural history, till he began to 
show such symptoms of intellect, as to 
seem ashamed of what he had said. 

“From Hanover I passed through a 
thinly inhabited country, and crossing the 
North Mountain at a pass called Newman’s 
Leap, arrived at Chambersburgh, whence 
I next morning returned to Carlisle, to 
visit the reverend doctors of the college. 

“The towns of Chambersburgh and 
Shippensburgh produced me nothing. On 
Sunday the 11th I left the former of these 
places in a stage coach, and in fifteen 
miles began to ascend the alpine regions of 
the Alleghany mountains, where above, 
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around and below us, nothing appeared 
but prodigious declivities covered with 
woods; and the weather being fine, such a 
profound silence prevailed among these 
aerial solitudes, as impressed the soul with 
awe and a kind of fearful sublimity. Some- 
thing of this arose from my being alone, 
having left the coach several miles below. 
These high ranges continued for more than 
one hundred miles to Greensburgh, thirty- 
two miles from Pittsburgh. Thence the 
country is nothing but an assemblage of 
steep hills and deep valleys, descending 
rapidly till you reach within seven miles of 
this place, where I arrived on the 15th inst. 
We were within two miles of Pittsburgh 
when suddenly the road descends a very 
long and steep hill, where the Alleghany 
River is seen at hand, on the right, stretch- 
ing along ‘a rich bottom, and bounded by 
a high ridge of hills on the west. After 
following this road parallel with the river, 
and about a quarter of a mile from it, 
through a rich low valley, a cloud of black 
smoke at its extremity announced the town 
of Pittsburgh. On arriving at the town 
which stands on a low flat, and looks like 
a collection of blacksmiths’ shops, glass- 
houses, breweries, forgeries, and furnaces, 
the Monongahela opened to the view, on 
the left running along the bottom of the 
range of hills, so high that the sun at this 
season sets to the town of Pittsburgh at a 
little past four. This range continues along 
the Ohio as far as the view reaches. The 
ice had just begun to give way in Monon- 
gahela and came down in vast bodies for 
the three following days. It has now be- 
gun in the Alleghany and at the moment 
I write the river presents a white mass of 
rushing ice, 

“The country beyond the Ohio to the 
west appears a monotonous and_ hilly 
region. The Monongahela is lined with 
arks usually called Kentucky boats, waiting 
for the rising of the river, and the absence 
of ice to descend. 
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““A perspective view of the town of Pitts- 
burgh at this season with the numerous 
arks and covered keelboats, preparing to 
descend the Ohio—its hills, its great rivers, 
the pillars of smoke rising from its furnaces 
and glass works—would make a noble 
picture, I began a very diligent search in 
this place the day after my arrival for 
subscribers, and continued it for four days. 
I succeeded beyond expectation, having 
got nineteen names of the most wealthy 
and respectable part of the inhabitants. 
The industry of Pittsburgh is remarkable; 
everybody you see is busy; and as a proof 
of the prosperity of the place an eminent 
lawyer told me there has not been one suit 
instituted against a merchant of the town 
these three years. 

“Gentlemen here assure me that the 
toad to Chilocothee is impassable on foot by 
reason of the freshets. 
resolved to navigate myself in a small skiff, 
which I have bought and named the ‘ Or- 
nithologist ’ down to Cincinnati, a distance 
of five hundred and twenty-eight miles, in- 
tending to visit five or six towns that lie in 
my way. From Cincinnati I will cross over 
to the opposite shore, and, abandoning my 
boat, make my way to Lexington, where I 
expect to be ere your letter can reach that 
place, Were I to go by Chilocothee, I 
should miss five towns as large as it. 

“Some say that I ought not to attempt 
going down by myself—others think I may. 
I am determined to make the experiment, 
the expense of hiring a rower being con- 
siderable. As soon as the ice clears out of 
the Alleghany, and the weather will permit, 
I shall shove off, having everything in readi- 
ness, I have ransacked the woods and 
fields here without finding a single bird 
new to me, or indeed anything but a few 
snowbirds and sparrows. I expect to have 
something interesting to communicate in 
my next, : 

“February 23. My baggage is on 
board; I have just to dispatch this and set 


I have therefore . 
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off, ‘The weather is fine, and I have no 
doubt of piloting my skiff in safety to Cin- 
cinnati. Farewell, God bless you.” 

These solitary wanderings of Wilson as 
described in his letters are deeply interest- 
ing, not alone from their bearing on his 
own fortunes, but still more for their vivid 
pictures of the life of the time. His next 
letter from Lexington, dated April 4th, to 
the address of Mr. Alexander Lawson, ap- 
pears to be a compilation from a well-kept 
diary, and takes up his adventures from 
the date of his leaving Pittsburgh and 
records them in one unbroken narrative 
down to the date of writing, but it is so 
long, that we can give only a portion of it 
in this number: 

“My Dear Sir: Having now reached 
the second stage of my bird-catching ex- 
pedition, I willingly sit down to give you 
some account of my adventures and re- 
marks since leaving Pittsburgh; by the aid 
of a good map and your usual stock of 
patience you will be able to listen to my 
story and trace all my wanderings. Though 
generally dissuaded from venturing by my- 
self on so long a voyage down the Ohio in 
an open skiff, I considered this mode, with 
all its inconveniences, as the most favor- 
able to my researches, and the most suitable 
to my funds; and I determined accordingly. 
Two days before my departure the Al- 
leghany River was one wide torrent of 
broken ice, and I calculated on experienc- 
ing considerable difficulties on this score. 
My stock of provisions consisted of some 
biscuit and cheese, and a bottle of cordial, 
presented me by a gentleman of Pittsburgh; 
my gun, trunk, and great coat occupied one 
end of the boat; I had a small tin occasion- 
ally to bail her and to take my beverage 
from the Ohio with; and, bidding adieu to 
the smoky confines of Pitt, I launched into 
the stream, and soon winded away among 
the hills that everywhere enclose this noble 
river, The weather was warm and serene, 
and the river like a mirror except when 
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floating masses of ice spotted its surface, 
and which required some care to steer 
clear off; but these to my surprise in less 
than a day’s sailing totally disappeared. 
Far from being concerned at my new situa- 
tion, I felt my heart expand with joy at the 
novelties which surrounded me; I listened 
with pleasure to the whistling of the red 
birds on the banks as I passed, and con- 
templated the forest scenery as it receded 
with increasing delight. The smoke of 
the numerous sugar camps rising lazily 
among the mountains, gave great effect to 
the varying landscape; and the grotesque 
log cabins that here and there opened from 
the woods, were diminished into mere dog- 


REINTRODUCTION OF 


E learn from sources that are un- 

fortunately but too reliable, that 

the Parisian mondaines or demi-mondaines, 

who dictate the fashions to the women of 

the civilized world, have decided that 
feathers are to be de rigeur this winter. 

It might be interesting, but would prob- 
ably be difficult to ascertain whether the 
movement set on foot in England and the 
United States for the protection of birds 
had in any way roused the antagonism of 
the leaders of fashion and provoked a de- 
termination to put forth their strength and 
demonstrate their omnipotence within their 
chosen domain; but we candidly confess 
we do not believe they gave the Audubon 
and Selbourne Societies even a passing 
thought. It is so much a matter of course 
that the lead of a certain coterie will be 
followed with blind obedience by all the 
world, that the idea that women anywhere 
would recognize any higher authority, 
or allow themselves to be influenced to 
reject the fashion set by the recognized 
leaders is one seemingly too absurd to be 
entertained seriously. The suggestion that 
the Audubon Society or the moral idea it 


houses by the sublimity of the impending 
mountains. If you suppose to yourself two 
parallel ranges of forest-covered hills, 
whose irregular summits are seldom more 
than three or four miles apart, winding 
through an immense extent of country, and 
enclosing a river half a mile wide, which 
alternately washes the steep declivity on one 
side, and leaves a rich forest-clad bottom 
on the other, of a mile or so in breadth, 
and you will have a pretty correct idea of 
the appearance of the Ohio, The banks 
of these rich flats are from twenty to sixty 
and eighty feet high, and even these last 
were within a few feet of being overflowed 
in December, 1808.”’ 


FEATHER MILLINERY. 


represents could influence the women of 
America to reject the Paris fashion of 
feather millinery while feathers were ob- 
tainable for money, would do no more than 
provoke an amused smile. 

It is not quite a fair statement of the 
case to say that the demi-mondaines set the 
fashion, and that the average woman will 
follow them regardless of all considerations, 
Demi-mondaines frequently, perhaps gener- 
ally, suggest the fashions by daring to ap- 
pear in public in a costume which is some 
departure from the prevailing mode, but 
this departure must commend itself to a 
few leading dressmakers and leading women 
in society before it can become the fashion. 
These arbiters of fashion being essentially 
women of the world, realize instinctively the 
considerations or impulse by which the aver- 
age woman is influenced and would never 
run counter to the popular sentiment, nor 
consciously endanger their imperial sway. 

The proposed return to feather millinery 
is evidence that the leaders of fashion have 
either not taken the movement for the pro- 
tection of birds inté consideration at all, or 
they assume that it is confined to so incon- 
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siderable a minority of womankind, that its 
members may be regarded as more or less 
harmless enthusiasts, whose idiosyncracies 
are not deserving of consideration. 

As regards the merely sentimental aspect 
of the question of feather millinery the 
woman of the world holds an apparently 
strong position. Man always has sacrificed 
life for his daily food, and for skins for 
warmth, comfort, convenience, luxury, and 
display, and she sees. no difference in prin- 
ciple between the sacrifice of birds for 
millinery and the sacrifice of other animals 
for rugs, furs, gloves, etc. It does not oc- 
cur to her that birds contribute so greatly 
to man’s well being by their services in 
preying on insects and small rodents, and 
to his enjoyment by'their beauty, vivacity, 
and song, that their annihilation would be 
a crime against humanity, but this is pre- 
cisely the aspect in which a great many 
American women regard it; the aspect in 
which there is good reason to believe the 
women of America as a body might be 
brought to regard it, if means were avail- 
able for enlightening them on the subject 
and enlisting their judgment and sym- 
pathies in behalf of bird protection. 

Phenomenal as has been the growth of 
the Audubon Society, its fifty thousand 
members constitute less than one in a 
thousand of our population; and widely 
although we have advertised the movement, 
the Society with its methods and aims is 
probably not known to one in a hundred of 
the people of the United States, We have 
about a thousand Local Secretaries in as 
many towns; outside those towns very few 
people have heard of the Society, and even 
in the large towns in which we have the 
greatest number of members, the Society 
is wholly unknown in many cases to the 
great majority of the people, the Local 
Secretary having perhaps worked almost 
wholly among people of one religious 
denomination; and, judging from the meas- 
ure of success we have achieved both with 


adults and young people, there appears 
reasonable ground to believe, that if the 
whole country were thoroughly canvassed 
and worked up on the subject we might 
not perhaps get a majority in favor of bird 
protection, but we would secure so influen- 
tial a minority that the fashion of feather 
millinery could not survive its opposition 
although all Paris were enlisted in its sup- 
port. 

The machinery for such an extension of 
the work is wanting, and while under any 
circumstances there are fifty thousand per- 
sons prepared to enter their protest against 
the wanton destruction of millions of our 
small birds, the question of the reintroduc- 
tion of small bird adornment into this 
country depends neither on them nor on 
the women of America in the collective 
sense in which the expression is ordinarily 
used, but on a small coterie of American 
women, numbering’ at most only a few hun- 
dreds; the acknowledged social leaders in 
our principal cities. For them the rein- 
troduction of feather millinery in Paris 
would afford an opportunity for a splendid 
triumph. No American woman wants to 
adorn herself with dead birds, excepting 
from a desire for conformity to those 
around her, and if the social leaders of the 
women in America were to take the law in 
their own hands, and decide against feather 
millinery, the Parisian leaders of fashion, 
shocked at their loss of influence in so im- 
portant a province of their domain, would 
at once seek to rehabilitate themselves by 
reverting to a fashion which would be uni- 
versally followed. 

The aspect of the question which con- 
cerns us more nearly, is that the average 
American woman is amenable to good 
influences and that the solution of the 
problem of bird protection rests on the 
organization of adequate machinery to 
force her attention to the humane and 
economic aspects of the question and secure 
her support. 


THE): STORE 


IND reader, will you follow me for a 
few moments while I introduce to 
you that peculiar feathered sage and phi- 
losopher, the stork. I say sage and philoso- 
pher, because, to look at him and closely 
watch his habits, one is instinctively led to 
the conclusion that if any bird possesses 
powers akin to human wisdom and reason- 
ing faculties, he is the one. I allude, of 
course, to that stork which annually makes 
his flight from the valley of the historic 
Nile to the meadows and chimney tops of 
the valley of the classic Rhine, there to 
build its nest, lay its eggs and hatch its 
young, spend the summer in that delightful 
climate, and with his increased army, mar- 
shalled in the lowlands, take his flight 
again to the former country in the fall. 
During a stay of nine months in the 
grand old cathedral town of Strassburg, in 
Alsace, I was afforded an opportunity to 
study the character and peculiarities of this 
interesting creature, and never shall I re- 
gret it. It opened to me a new volume, 
as it were, on the subject of ornithology, 
and I studied its pages with a satisfaction 
and pleasure which has left a life-long im- 
pression on my mind. By daily, yea hourly, 
observations, I followed the doings of the 
different “pairs"’ as they commenced the 
work of repairing the nests of former years, 
generally situated on the highest chimneys 
of the city. After this was attended to the 
female deposited her eggs, and the process 
of incubation commenced. After a while 
uncouth little woolly heads, with dispropor- 
tionately long bills, appeared to the gaze. 
In the course of time these bills and heads 
grew into birds with bodies, and soon 
showed themselves above the edge of the 
nest, then the first rudiments of flying 
were taught them by the parent birds, who 
by some of the most ludicrous movements 
in gymnastics, went through the motions 


by rising above the nest a few yards, then 
dropping down again and anon flying from 
the nest to the peak of the roof and back 
again, until the young, seeming to under- 
stand what it was all about, finally imitated 
the movements and thus from day to day 
improved in their education until, fully 
fledged, they ventured out through the air 
with the parents, to seek their own food. 
But the most interesting part of the whole 
programme was to observe them forming 
their detachments preparatory to their 
migratory flight to Egypt in the fall of the 
year. Conventions, or reviews, were held 
in the meadows, now almost bare of vege- 
tation. The thin ice covering the shallow 
waters of the lowlands in the morning was 
an admonition that the time for flight was 
near at hand, because the supply of frogs 
and lizards was shut off for the season, 
and to stay would mean to starve. The 
companies were mustered and formed, and 
the storks that were seen on the meadows 
yesterday were gone to-day. It is said by 
people living in that country, that previous 
to starting on their long journey, all the 
disabled companions are killed by the 
others, because such unfortunates might 
impede the flight, but I cannot vouch for 
this evidence of the forethought of the 
bird, because I never saw it. But if the 
following, which I have translated from 
the French, is true (and I believe it is), it 
leaves very little doubt on my mind as to 
the truth of the former, and is but another 
convincing proof of the extraordinary 
“reasoning power’ of this wonderful 
feathered nomad. 

Mons. Piton, of Strassburg, relates the 
following, and adds that, had it occurred 
in the days of Shakespeare, it might have 
furnished him the plot for a tragedy: 

“On the western side of the Miinster 
(Cathedral) we have annually a number of 
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those Egyptian emigrants (storks) settled, 
and it affords me unbounded pleasure to 
watch them in their curious habits. I 
have witnessed the arrival of their advance 
guard. I saw them select their quarters 
and afterward selecting their mates, build 
their nests, deposit their eggs, hatch their 
young, nursing them with parental affec- 
tion, feeding, raising and teaching them to 
fly, to prepare them for their later long and 
tedious emigration, 

“TI frequently ascended the Miinster for 
the purpose of sketching the beautiful 
landscape with the view of painting a pan- 
orama, employing a large telescope to 
bring the objects nearer to my eyea ay i 
was at this time that the annual stork 
flocks arrived. As‘ they arrived, each 
sought his mate—they separated in pairs 
—but one luckless stiltleg, in spite of all 


his amorous attentions, found it impossible. 
to win his bride; the object of his affection — 


bestowed her love upon another. 

“The young couple were happy, while the 
disappointed rival, now a dreamy bachelor, 
sat gloomy and sad, his neck drawn in, on 
an adjoining chimney, looking the picture 
of ruined hopes, and regarding with evi- 
dent hate and jealousy the happy pair near 
him. Melancholy was breeding vengeance; 
murderous thoughts filled his heart. I saw 
the mother patiently hatching until finally 
the young were prepared to emerge from 
the eggs. The hateful big-headed little 
things, clothed in yellow down, could al- 
ready raise their heads and produce a shrill 
whistling sound, when the watching mother, 
with cheerful chatter, welcomed the return- 
ing father who emptied his well-filled crop 
of its load of frogs and lizards into the 
nest. ‘The splenetic rival, hatred hatching, 
still sat upon the chimney, casting mali- 
cious glances down upon the happy scene. 

“On a certain day, while both parents 
were absent, I saw a stork descending, and 
with relentless strokes sinking his bill into 
the flesh of the young ones, Through my 
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glass I saw the blood flow, the little heads 
sink and they lay cold in death. After 
committing the bloody deed, the murderer 
again perched himself upon the solitary 
chimney. Jealousy, insulted dignity, un- 
reciprocated love, were the motives for the 
crime. Soon the mother appeared, hover- 
ing over the nest, and, seeing her little 
ones dead, uttered a cry of distress and 
hastened away to seek her lord. In a 
short time both returned, and, sitting upon 
the edge of the nest, with disconsolate 
looks, commenced stirring the lifeless 
bodies as if to satisfy themselves that they 
were really dead, while a suppressed sad 
wailing, strangely contrasting with their 
usual happy chatterings, escaped their 
breasts. 

“Suddenly rising into the air, I saw 
them descend with relentless fury upon 
the murderer. My eyes alone had wit- 
nessed the bloody deed. They, however, 
guessed the truth. A dreadful struggle 
now commenced. The powerful bills were 
used as piercing spears and cutting swords; 
the long stiltlegs as clutching claws and 
beating war-clubs, while the heavy strokes 
of the long wings sounded loud and far. 
The feathers flew in all directions; now 
the combatants, driven as by a whirlwind, 
flew through the air; then again they 
would sink upon the adjacent house-tops, 
until finally the murderer sought safety in 
flight, and closely pursued by the enraged 
parents, they were soon out of sight. 

“The sequel is soon told: Never from 
that hour forth did I see the solitary stork 
upon the chimney; he must have fallen a 
guilty sacrifice to the wrath of the injured 
parents.”’ 

Innumerable traditions and legends cen- 
ter in this interesting bird in Germany, in 
which country he is regarded, by the chil- 
dren at least, as something sacred. He 
has always been regarded as the herald of 
spring. A very old tradition, recorded as 
early as the thirteenth century, states that 
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the storks only adopt the form of birds he would speak, and then he would betray 

when with us; but in the distant countries, everybody’s secrets, because he hears and 

whither they wend their way every autumn, sees everything. However, as it is, he 
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they are human beings, and merely under- manages to give notice of any special oc- 
go an annual transformation into storks on currence by chattering with his beak. 
visiting our northern climes. The Swabian These birds protect the house from light- 
peasantry say that if a stork had atongue ning and must therefore never be disturbed, 
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There is a theory in North Germany and 
Swabia that when a nest is manufactured 
for the stork, which is occasionally done 
by putting up an old cartwheel with 
boughs twined round the spokes, he will 
testify his gratitude to the owner of the 
house by throwing down a feather the first 
year, an egg the second year, and the third 
year a young stork. Then he recommences 
with a feather, and so on. 

The demeanor of the stork on his first 
appearance is very important. Should he 
be chattering, the spectator will break a 
great deal of crockery during the ensuing 
twelvemonth; if silent, he will be lazy; if 
flying, he will be diligent. Thus say the 
peasants of Hanover and Mecklenburg. 
In the Altmark, a stork on the wing signi- 
fies to a maiden that she will soon enter 
the bonds of wedlock; but if stationary, 


she will be asked to act as sponsor. Who-. 


ever has money in his pocket on first be- 
holding the stork, will never lack during 
the year, nor will he suffer from toothache. 

The superstition that the stork brings 
the children is current over all Germany. 
In Silesia the flight of a stork over a house 
denotes the speedy arrival of a baby; while 
in the island of Riigen they say that, un- 
less the stork lay eggs, the house will also 
be childless, and, as the young storks 
thrive, so will the children. Nobody dare 
shoot a stork in Riigen, for then he weeps 
large tears, and each tear portends a great 
misfortune. The stork is very particular 
about domestic peace in the dwelling where 
he takes up his abode, and strife soon 
drives him away. Swabian peasants say 
that when the storks assemble for their 
winter migration, the males and females 
all pair off, and should there be an odd 
one, he or she is pecked to death by the 
rest. The Westphalians declare that the 
old storks always throw one of their brood 
out of the nest if the number be uneven. 
In Oldenburg there is a curious theory 
that the autumnal gatherings of the storks 


are in reality Freemasons’ meetings. The 
pious monk, Cesarius von Heisterback, re- 
marks in an ancient chronicle, that the 
storks are models of conjugal fidelity; and 
when a female stork attempts flirtation 
with any other than her lawful husband, 
she is brought before a jury of storks, and 
if found guilty, they hack her to pieces 
with their long bills. 

Many of the country folk in Holland 
place old cart wheels on the roofs of their 
houses, so that the storks may build their 
nests on them. A pair of these birds nest- 
ing on a house top is considered lucky. 
The “arrival of the stork” is as gladly 
hailed in the countries it visits as the com- 
ing of the cuckoo. The general plumage 
of the white stork is a dirty white, with the 
exception of the wing covers, which are 
black. The bird is about 42 inches long, 
and 86 inches across the wings. The 
wing measures 25 and the tail ro inches. 
The great stretch of wing shows that the 
stork is well equipped for migratory flights. 
The storks migrate to Egypt and other 
countries in Northern Africa in winter, and 
in spring they return to Europe, etc., in 
immense flights, when they separate into 
pairs and commence to nest. The nests 
are roughly composed of sticks and twigs. 
The young are hatched out in a month, 
and are carefully fed and tended by both 
parents till they can fly and procure food 
for themselves. Many interesting stories 
have been told of the love, even unto death, 
manifested by parent storks for the safety 
of their helpless young. Cruel tricks, not 
unknown to our own schoolboys, have oc- 
casionally been played on sitting storks, 
such as substituting hen and goose eggs 
for the rightful ones. In all these cases 
tragical results followed the hatching out 
of the intruded eggs. But we had best let 
a well known ornithological writer tell a 
sad story of the same kind. “A pair of 
storks built a nest on one of the chimneys 
of a gentleman residing near Berlin, the 
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capital of Germany. Having a curiosity 
to inspect the nest, the owner climbed up 
and found in it one egg, which, being 
about the size of a goose’s egg, was re- 
placed by one belonging to that bird. The 
storks seemed not to notice the exchange; 
but no sooner was the egg hatched than 
the male bird, perceiving the difference, 
rose from the nest, and, flying round it 
several times with loud screams, disap- 
peared, and was not seen again for three 
days, during which time the female con- 
tinued to tend her offspring as usual. 
Early on the fourth morning, however, the 
inmates of the house were disturbed by 
loud and discordant cries, when they per- 
ceived about 500 storks assembled in a 
dense body, and one standing about 20 
yards from the rest, haranguing his com- 
panions, who stood listening, to all appear- 
ance, with great emotion. When this bird 
had concluded, it retired, and another took 
its place and seemed to address them in 
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a similar manner. This proceeding was 
repeated by several successive birds, until 
about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, when the 
whole flock simultaneously rose in the air, 
uttering dismal cries. The female all this 
time was observed to remain on her nest, 
watching their motions with apparent tre- 
pidation. In a short time the body of 
storks made toward her headed by one 
bird supposed to be the male, who struck 
her vehemently three or four times, and 
knocked her out of the nest; the whole 
mass then followed the attack, until they 
had not only destroyed the female stork 
(who made no attempt to escape or defend 
herself), but the young gosling also, and 
utterly removed every vestige of the nest 
itself. Since that time, now many years 
ago, no stork has been known to build, or 
even has been seen in the neighborhood.” 
The preserved remains of the poor stork 
and gosling are now in the house where 
this remarkable occurrence took place. 


J. J. SPRENGER. 


SKETCHES 


ERY few men have their powers of 
observation trained in. more than 

one direction. Even those who live in the 
wilds, keen-eyed though they are and quick 
to detect whatever is of interest in the par- 
ticular calling which they -follow, miss a 
great deal of what goes on about them. 
The practiced hunter is ever on the watch 


for game, but he does not see the fossils in’ 


the rocks over which he follows his prey. 
The packer is intent on his animals and 
their loads, and notices at once the bad 
places in the trail over which he has to 
pass, but he does not see the game unless 
it is immediately before him. The trapper 
has his eye always on the ground or the 
water looking for beaver sign, and is blind 
to almost everything else. The senses of 
each one of these have been developed in 
one particular direction. He has become 
in a sense a specialist. 

The man who goes into the mountains 
for the first time sees but a small portion 
of what goes on about him, and a long 
training is required before he learns to use 
his eyes. It is not unusual to hear those 
who are new to the plains and mountains 
remark upon the absence of life in these 
uninhabited regions. The silence of the 
forest depresses them, and they miss the 
bird songs, which are such a feature of our 
Eastern country life in summer, This only 
means that they do not know how and 
where to look for the birds and the mam- 
mals. They are there. Even in the nar- 
row valley where the Rock Climbers were 
camped, walled in as it is with mountains 
whose ribs of rock are bound together by 
bands of everlasting ice, and whose sum- 
mits are white with perpetual snow, there 
were birds, and beautiful ones, aud some 
of them came close about camp, 

The day after the ascent of the glacier, 
Jack and Appekunny, starting at daylight 
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with their saddles and bridles on their 
backs, crossed the head of the lake, caught 
two horses, and went up stream to climb 
the mountain and bring down the meat of 
the sheep, They tried to pass around the 
north side of the lake just below the gla- 
cier, but the way was so rough and rocky 
that they were obliged to abandon their 
horses and to perform half the journey on 
foot. Reaching the base of the precipice, 
they climbed it and reached the place 
where the sheep lay. They then, with 
great labor, brought it to the summit of the 
cliff, and lowering it down from shelf to 
shelf by means of ropes which they ‘had 
provided, at length got it to the lake shore, 
and then carried it on their backs to the 


_ horses, which packed it into camp. It was 


a long and hard day’s work, however, and 
when they reached camp that night they 
were thoroughly exhausted. 

Yo, whose note book was somewhat be- 
hindhand, and who wished to bring it up to 
date, determined to remain in camp, and 
after finishing his task, to search with his 
glass for the huge male goat seen two or 
three days before, and if it could be dis- 
covered, to climb the mountain and try to 
secure it. He wrote for several hours, and 
then taking his glass and rifle and going 
out to the edge of the snowslide, swept the 
mountain long and carefully, but was un- 
able to find a single goat. Somewhat dis- 
couraged, he returned to the fire and re- 
sumed his writing. 

There was a good deal that was delight- 
ful in his solitary day, even though nothing 
very exciting happened and no blood at all 
was spilled. The forest, which to the 
casual traveler seems so silent and so des- 
titute of life, was not without its sounds and 
its inhabitants, who made themselves very 
much at home about camp. Early in the 
morning a friendly little water ouzel came 
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feeding along the shore, and after he had 
finished his breakfast perched himself on a 
drift stick which ran out into the water, 
and sat there for hours practicing the 
thrush-like song with which next spring he 
was to charm his mate and lighten her 
labors all through the long summer days. 
He was a young bird, but his song, though 
low, was sweetly musical. And he tried it 
over and over again, stopping whenever he 
made a mistake and beginning anew, with 
a patience and a perseverance that was 
most admirable. He seemed a very humble 
bit of life as he stood there clad in Quaker 
gray, and hardly to be distinguished from 
the stones of the beach about him; but no 
one could help admiring the little fellow, 
or being delighted by the liquid notes, 
which the surrounding silence made only 
more sweet. 

On one of the trees hung the shoulders 
of the sheep, and these, shining red against 
the dark green, soon attracted the notice 
of a vagrant family of gray jays which, like 
a troop of devil-may-care marauders, were 
skylarking among the pines. What amus- 
ing rascals these meat-hawks are. They 
are incomparably impudent, and their dar- 
ing compels your admiration. If they hap- 
pened to care for it they would have no 
hesitation in trying to steal the nose off 
your face. Perhaps they could succeed in 
doing it, who knows. At all events they 
would make a bold effort for it. To use 
an expressive Western phrase “they would 
steal the cross of a mule "—if they took a 
fancy to it. A gray jay has no hesitation 
in alighting within three feet of your face 
and winking at you ina rakish rollicking 
way as much as to say, “ Don't you wish 
you could catch me?” He will stand on 
the legs of a deer which is hanging in a 
tree while you are skinning it, and will dart 
down to the ground after every little bit of 
meat or fat that drops from your knife. 
Sometimes two or three will stand about 
your feet, almost like hens about a person 
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who is feeding them, You can entice them 
almost up to your hand by judiciously toss- 
ing bits of meat to them, making each one 
fall a little nearer you than the last, 

And yet they understand very well how 
to take care of themselves, do the gray 
jays. Talk about catching a weasel asleep, 
why a weasel is a fool to a gray jay! They 
watch you suspiciously with their keen 
black eyes, always on the alert, ever ready 
to take flight to avoid asnare. Treat them 
as generously as you please, they will not 
trust you. They have borrowed their 
motto from the Mantuan bard, and each 
one of them lives up to it most religiously, 
and thinks, if he does not say, Z¥meo 
Danaos, et dona ferentes. Still they plunge 
down on to your meat or close to your fire 
with an audacious flirt, which makes you 
feel that the camp really belongs to them 
and that you are only an intruder and 
ought, if you have any modesty about you 
at all, to withdraw and take yourself off 
into the timber. Then there is a flirt of 
wings and tail, a sort of experimental trial 
of the limbs to see that they are in good 
working order in case they should be sud- 
denly called on to use them. The next 
thing is to raise themselves to full height 
as if standing on tiptoe to get a good look 
on all sides. A couple of hops bring them 
to the coveted morsel. If it is not too 
large they carry it off bodily to a neighbor- 
ing branch, and then holding it under one 
foot, hammer and tear it until it is so di- 
vided that it can be swallowed, but if it is 
a large piece of meat they tear off bits and 
strips until they have a good beakful, and 
then fly to a safe distance to eat it, return- 
ing almost immediately for more. They 
sometimes cling and hang to a piece of 
meat like titmice, upside down. Usually 
only one will be present at a time, and the 
moment he leaves his position another 
takes his place. If two should alight to- 
gether, the youngér almost immediately 
retires, for the other holds himself very 
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straight indeed, slightly erects the feathers 
of his head and utters a low flute-like 
whistle, which seems to be a note of warn- 
ing, and is almost always respected. They 
are not satisfied with taking what they 
want to eat, not at all. After they have 
satisfied their appetites, they continue to 
come and plunder, carying off their booty 
and laying up ‘in secret storehouses that 
they have far up above the earth, where it 
will be safe from the depredations of any 
but feathered thieves. More on this point 
will be told elsewhere. 

But though the gray jays do not fear 
mortal man, there is one of their own kins- 
folk that they hold in high respect, and 
for whom they at once make way. As Yo 
sat there with his back against a tree and 
with his open book on his knee lazily 
watching the robber brood, a dark shape 
flashed across an opening in the spruces 
and a moment later a superb Steller’s jay 
alighted in a small tree which overlooked 
the camp, erected his long crest, looked 
about him for an instant, and then hopping 
from one branch to another, ascended to 
the topmost spray, where he hung for an 
instant, swinging backward and forward 
on the slender twig. Then he darted 
down and lit upon the meat, and after an- 
other glace around him, to see that all was 
safe, attacked it vigorously, sinking his 
sharp bill into the tender flesh at every 
stroke, He was a fine fellow, beautiful in 
color and shape, with dark blue wings and 
tail and a smoky-brown body and head, a 
long crest and light blue dots on his fore- 
head; trim, graceful, alert and quick in all 
his motions, He remained but a litte while 
about the camp, and then dashed away 
into the forest. Perhaps there was some- 
thing about the motionless figure that sat 
within five or six feet of him, that aroused 
his suspicions, or perhaps he was merely 
too restless to stay long in one place, and 
having taken a bite or two, felt he must 
make explorations in some other direction, 
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At all events he went, and the camp saw 
him no more at that time, though later in 
the day he or another of his family re- 
turned, took a few bites of the meat and 
then hurried off as if called by pressing 
business. The gray jays came back again 
when the coast was clear, and so persist- 
ently did they attack the meat, that Yo 
finally drove them off and threw a coat 
Over it to protect it. 

There were other birds about the camp, 
and the jays, though the most conspicuous 
by their size and their boldness, could not 
monopolize the attention of the watcher. 
The modest little juncos, birds like the 
black snowbird of the East, now and then 
crept out of the forest, and advancing by 
cautious hops to the neighborhood of the 
fire, feasted on the bread crumbs that had 
been dropped on the ground. Feasted 
and almost fought, for, though they seem 
the most timid and shrinking little creatures 
you can imagine, they have a spirit of their 
own, and when one had found a choice bit 
of bread, and was picking it to pieces, he 
allowed no one of his companions to come 
very near to him. An approach was 
promptly met by a threatened attack, and 
the claimant of the bread, with grimly low- 
ered head and bristling feathers, prepared 
to defend his rights. They never quite 
came to blows, though once or twice war 
seemed imminent, for the individual threat- 
ened declined to be bullied, and promptly 
threw himself into a defensive position; 
but after eyeing each other fiercely for a 
few seconds one or the other would take 
a little hop to one side, and then the 
other would move off, and presently the 
ruffled feathers would be smoothed down 
and peace would once more resume her 
sway. 

Sometimes, from far back in the wood, 
there would be heard dull tappings and 
drummings, which told that the carpenters 
among birds were about, and after a while 
one of these dashed into camp, and alight- 
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ing near the top of an old dead stub, stood 
there for a while as if waiting to be ad- 
mired. He was handsome enough to be 
looked at, with his glossy black back re- 
lieved by white shoulder knots and_ his 
satin-bound cap of red. A jolly fellow, as 
energetic as could be while at work, but 
with a liking for frequent intervals of rest. 
He would hammer away at the wood as if 
his life depended on it, making the chips 
fly this way and that, but when he had 
secured the grub that his keen ear told him 
was concealed there, and had swallowed it, 
he would sit quite still for some moments 
as if meditating on its excellent flavor, A 
sudden movement of the gray jays, which 
still loitered about in the hope of being 
able to steal something more, would some- 
times alarm this gentleman, and cause him 
to dodge round to the other side of the 
stub with a little shriek of alarm, but he 
would at once peer out from behind it 
again, and finding that his fears were 
groundless, would go to work again. 

Two rather distant cousins of his also 
made their appearance. Banded three- 
toed woodpeckers they were, somewhat 
more modestly clad in black and white, 
with yellow silken caps, They worked 
more on the trunks of the higher trees 
and their larger limbs, corkscrewing about 
them and pecking away in a modest fashion 
as if anxious to escape observation. One 
of them ensconced himself in a hollow in 
the back of a great spruce, and staid there 
for a long time, taking a siesta, it was con- 
jectured, before starting out for his even- 
ing meal, 

Once in a while there would be heard 
far back in the forest a tremendous row— 
shouts of fury, screams of passion and vol- 
leys of oaths and bad language, as if two 
ruffans had had a falling out and were 
abusing each other with all their might, 
but the listener was not greatly disturbed, 
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for he knew that the racket only indicated 
that something had occurred to ruffle the 
temper—always somewhat uncertain—of a 
little pine squirrel, who was now railing 
against fate with all the power of his small 
lungs. 

The day passed thus in a quiet fashion, 
and Yo sat about the camp and welcomed 
the visitors that came to it. Once or twice 
he went out to the snowslide and looked 
at the mountains, but the great goat whose 
head and hide he longed for could not be 
seen. It was not worth while to climb the 
hills to kill another small one, for they 
already had quite as much meat as they 
were likely to use for some time, and the 
mere killing of an animal is not sport. 

On one of his walks to the snowslide he 
met two Franklin’s grouse, pretty dainty 
little birds quite ignorant of fear, He 
looked at them and they looked at him for 
some time, and at length one of them flew 
up into the low branches of a spruce and 
ruffling up its feathers and cuddling down, 
seemed disposed to take a nap. Yo was 
tempted to try whether it would not be 
possible to accomplish with this bird what 
he had seen done in Canada with its close 
relative the spruce grouse. Those birds 
are so gentle and unsuspicious that they 
may be caught by means of a noose tied to 
the end of a pole eight or ten feet long. 
The noose is slipped over the bird's head 
as it sits on a limb and it is dragged from 
its perch to its captor’s hand. He even 
got out a bit of twine from his pocket, 
made a loop in it and looked about for a 
pole, but before he had completed his 
preparations he thought better of it, and 
gave over the attempt. There was really 
so much that was appealing in the perfect 
trust and innocence of the little creature 
that sat sleepily there above him, that he 
had not the heart to disturb it, much less 
to compass its destruction, 
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GEEALDUEO.N NOE. BOOK, 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS, 

THE registered membership of the Society on 
October Ist was 47,841, showing an increase of 
197 for the past month; drawn from the following 
sources: 
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C. F,. Amery, General Secretary. 


AN INTELLIGENT CROW. 


A FAMILY named Tennant, living at Hebron, 
Conn., have a tame crow, which they think would 
be hard to beat. He takes a very lively interest 
in all the farming operations, seeming to regard the 
running of the mowing-machine as requiring his 
especial supervision. Whenever he hears the whirr 
of the machine he will immediately fly in the direc. 
tion of the sound, and perch on the backs of the 
team or on the machine. When a stop is made for 
oiling he becomes very curious, sticks his inquisitive 
head down and takes the spout in his bill. In his 
flying trip he is greatly annoyed by kingbirds, who 
will swoop down upon him and peck him. When 
these annoyances become unbearable, Jocko, as he is 
called, flies directly to the nearest human friend and 
perches upon his shoulder, knowing that he is then 
safe from his tormentors. He has a very peculiar 
habit of investigating the interior of your ear with 
his bill when perched upon your shoulder. It is 
needless to say that the children of the family are 
greatly attached to him.—/Yartford Daily Courant. 


A WAYWARD PET ROBIN. 

ANOTHER pet bird with pretty ways went astray 
this week, and this time it was a fat little robin with 
a bright crimson breast and eyes like beads. The 
little fellow was so fat and plump that he had been 
christened Bunch, It seems that Bunch, who was 
the pet bird of Mrs. W. P. Hurd of 43 West Thirty- 
ninth street, had a way of following his mistress 
about from room to room, perching, as it best 
pleased him, on her head or shoulder. Tuesday 
morning he saw Mrs. Hurd go into the back yard, 
and he surveyed things with very curious eyes. He 
perched on the fence and looked at the back of St. 


Ignatius’s sanctuary. Mrs. Hurd tried to coax him 
into his cage, but he took wing for one of the 
sanctuary’s windows. Here mysterious sounds from 
the organ startled him and he flew to the roof of an 
adjacent house. Mrs. Hurd went to the roof of the 
house and called him. Bunch cocked his head first 
on one side, then on the other, and finally flew over 
to the chimney of a neighbor's house. The chimney 
was hotter than anything Bunch had ever remem- 
bered standing on, so he gave a couple of shrill 
whistles, gathered himself, and flew in terror toward 
Sixth avenue, since which time he has not been seen 
by his owner. 

Bunch had been a pet for the last year, and had 
many ways that made him dear to his owner. His 
chief delight was to light on the back of Pippo, a 
hairless Mexican dog, and keep a firm footing in 
spite of the efforts of Pippo to shake him off. An- 
other favorite trick of the bird was to pick up and 
carry to his cage spools, needles, and even thimbles. 
He was a very clever bird, a good companion, and 
an excellent whistler, and his loss is sincerely re- 
gretted. 


BIRD STRATEGY, 

A COUPLE of robins recently came to an amicable 
understanding, and built a nest in the fork of a low 
bough on a pine tree growing near the railroad 
station at Fair View, N. J. It was almost com- 
pleted on Sunday, and, going to their new home, 
with the last few twigs requisite, rather for an or- 
nate finishing than for anything else, the birds were 
mortified to find a large, green, ugly toad filling the 
nest, and hopping over the edges. Whether a toad 
can climb a tree or not is an unsettled question, and 
did not seem to interest the birds. He was there, 
and that was quite enough for them. Several hours 
were passed in strenuously trying to eject him, the 
birds working in a systematic manner, and, by using 
their combined forces at one side of the nest, en- 
deavoring to heave the intruder out at the other. 
They were not strong enough, however, and they 
could not raise the gross body. The toad seemed 
to be asleep, and, as he lay with closed eyes, the 
respiratory heaving of his fat sides alone showing that 
he was not dead, neither pecking nor pushing 
seemed to have the slightest effect on him. Weary 
and discouraged, the robins flew to an adjacent 
bush, and, apparently, discussed the situation, 

When they returned to the attack ten minutes 
later they had perfected a plan that made short work 
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of the toad. They began with great earnestness to 
tear away the bottom of the nest, and in a very short 
time the obnoxious thing came tumbling through the 
hole. He roused himself, and, with a hoarse, pro- 
testing croak, hopped into the long grass, Thenthe 
robins flew away to build another house. They had 
ousted the toad, but they had no intention of recon- 
structing their desecrated nest. 


THE LOON IN CAPTIVITY, 


ABOUT a week since a loon was caught in a net in 
the St. John River, a few miles above Fredericton, 
by a man who was engaged in drifting by night for 
shad and salmon, The bird was freed from the net 
and brought to Fredericton, where it was purchased 
by Mr. Wilmot Guion. This loon, which has a 
green ring around his neck, and whose black back is 
spotted largely with white, probably does not weigh 

* over ten pounds. When first caught, and for some 
time after, he was very cross, and threatened with 
his long, sharp bill those who came near him, strik- 
ing viciously at them with it. In front of the City 
Hall at Fredericton stands a fountain, the basin of 
which has a clear diameter of fourteen feet, exclusive 
of the pedestal in the center; in this the loon was 
placed. The water falls into the basin from a series 
of small jets, and he is very fond of taking up his 
position under the dropping spray. Since he has 
been placed in this basin he has become very tame 
and allows himself to be handled and caressed in the 
most confiding manner, He likes to have the back 
of his head and neck scratched by the visitor's hand. 
When there is a crowd looking at him he comes to 
the side of the basin where they are. He seems not 
to care about being in the water for more than an 
hour at a time; then he wants to be taken out and 
placed upon the grass; when he is anxious to be re- 
moved from the water he utters a low cry and 
readily allows himself to be removed, coming, in- 
deed, up to the person who is ready to do him this 
kind turn. As soon as he is out of the basin he 
begins pluming his feathers, 

After having been out of the water for a length of 
time he is frantic when he is returned to it, The 
other day, when replaced, he went three times 
around the basin without ever coming to the surface. 
He is very voracious, and yet dainty, as he will eat 
chub only when just freshly killed, if at all stale he 
at once rejects them. A few days ago three small 
chub swimming around in a pail of water were 
brought to him; he drew himself up, his eyes all the 
while glittering as he looked at his finny food, and 
uttering a low note, somewhat similar to that of 
the wild goose, just as the fish were being poured 
out into the basin he caught one before it reached 
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the surface of the pond. The other two went, one 
to the right, the other to the left; that which headed 
to the right got but the loon’s own length before he 
was caught, that to the left got no further than six 
feet before he shared a similar fate. 

Last evening an eel eighteen inches long was put 
into the basin, and this, having concealed itself, the 
loon failed to catch it. This morning, however, 
while he was diving he brought the eel up, which 
twisted itself all around his neck, but he held it 
tightly in his bill, moving it slowly around until he 
got to its head; he then succeeded in swallowing, 
head first, about half of its length without difficulty, 
but was seven or eight minutes getting the rest of it 
down, the tail meanwhile twisting about his bill in a 
most singular manner. At the time the loon was 
put in the basin there was a sturgeon about eighteen 
inches long in it; this has disappeared and it is pre- 
sumed that the bird has made away with it. When 
not otherwise engaged the loon occupies its time in 
snapping at the flies which hover around the edge of 
the basin or surface of the water.—Zdward Jack in 
Forest and Stream, 


ALBINO BOBOLINK,. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 

SQUARETOP, Wyoming Co., Pa., August 15.— 
To-day I saw a large flock of female bobolinks (or 
perhaps male also in their winter plumage), and 
with them one perfect albino, and it was the most 
beautiful creature flitting about, and to me it ap- 
peared to be embodied happiness. I never saw any- 
thing that suggested a happy creature more than 
that pure white bird. It was not persecuted by the 
others, as I have read they sometimes are, but 
seemed to be an honored member of the flock, a 
sort of princess among them with a lady in waiting 
always near. 

How I longed to keep it always near, although I 
would not have made it a captive for the world! and 
what a pang went through me as I thought that the 
same longing for possession would animate others, 
who would shoot it recklessly to gratify the craving. 

May A. WALTER, 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam of the special branch of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, for his report on econ- 
omic ornithology for 1887, but our notice of it has 
been crowded out of the present number. 


WHO SENT THE MoNEY?—On Sept. 2 we re- 
ceived a letter from Atlanta, Georgia, containing 
postage stamps to the yalue of thirty-four cents, but 
no line to indicate who sent it, or the purpose for 
which it was sent. ' 
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“EMINENT: PEOPLE ON BIRD PROTECTION. 


OAK KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
CIETY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds, A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable weareys of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross, Thy friend, 

ones Joun G. Wuirtier. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 


gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests ° 


upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
zesthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CORNWALL-on-Hupson, N. vs 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured, The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


WEsT PARK, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval, It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution, 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON Society. Very sincerely, 

JouN BurroucGus, 


160 W. 59TH STREET, 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the Savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 

If the AUDUBON SocteTy can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. HENRY C, Porter, 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb, 21, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S. PHELpPs, 
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The Audubon Soceety. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


4 Nas AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes, The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental permease principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and ogee hese men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods. the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons, It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have n published which give an 
idea Of what the Slaughter must be. We know thata single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 79,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In ndon there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indianand Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have fas sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects mul with such seemoding mpidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Piltions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them would swarm 
apon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 19 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been rought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. — 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
pty id be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

(ey The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
birds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds, Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. : 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 

game birds are already protected by law, and in | measure 

y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports~ 

man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 

American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 

included in our lists, \ 
: PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only. because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2. certificates 
are issued to members, 

Lae TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor an expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is deed that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its rey, ee this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters, The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
vies the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 

‘eis ASSOCIATE roe stn deh 2 

S there are a very great number o ple in full sympathy 
with the Audubon wh marl and sendy t lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining ifs Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. or one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Messlnre, All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration, 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, ; 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages, 

e local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with ¢ € pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members, No certis 
ficate of membership will be issued to any po. except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the o ce of the Society. 
Where no local secreta: hiss yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. ne 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, i 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John — Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name, X 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards ! 
PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 


$44. Type setting easy; printed directions. Send 


for list presses etc., to factory 
3 “an ELSEY & cor’ eriden, Conn, 
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Tur Aupuson MaGazINE 
BOUND. 


Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 


in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all. It constitutes a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volume of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it presents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface. 

We are now in a position to execute orders for these badges 
to any extent. Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de- 
claration of principles. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


318 Broadway, New York. 


el 
FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
T EXHIBITIONS. 


A 
HUSBAND'S More agreeable to the taste and 
smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 
CALCINED sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 
tn bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 

AG ES A ment Registered Label attached, with- 

, Jout which none is genuine, 

And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are the best in exist 
ence. Correct styles and perfect fit. Catalogue of UNI- 
VERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or send rs cts. 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. Subscribe for 
the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, a Monthly for Fash- 
ions and Home Literature, Profusely illustrated, Only $1.00 
a year, ro cents a copy. 

UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 40 East 12th Street, New York. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A. J. Cammeyer, 
161, 163, 165, 167 aud 169 SIXTH AVE., - 


New York CIty. 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles. They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings. 


MISSES’ SHGEA, 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D, E. SIZES 11 TO 2 
Misses’ Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 
$2.00 


ul PER PAIR. 


Cor. 12TH STREET, 


Misses’ Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 


Button Boots.......-.scccsceceeses secveccosece $2.00 
Misses’ Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots......0- ceceeeeveneseeeceeecscsees 82.00 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B, C, D, E. SIZES 5 TO 10%. 


Children’s Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 


$1.50 
PER PAIR. 
Child’s Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots......+. « Ob ve ke des ss cen Se EE $1.50 
Child’s Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots sececceccccccccces secsecnenceeense $1.50 
The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them. They are 
pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new- 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
he served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. Tllus- 
trated catalogue and price list is mailed free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave., Corner Twelfth St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


: AUDUBON PAPA ae 


ECR G the past year we have had a great deal of valuable assistance from young members in 
canvassing for subscribers for the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, and although Audubon boys and girls are + 
_ enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and of course know that virtue is its own reward, we have no 
doubt they will be just as pleased as other boys and girls to get some substantial token in proof that their 
efforts have been appreciated. We have accordingly determined to present every member who has sent us, 
ten subscriptions and upward during the past year, with a free copy of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE fora year, 
or the Society’s silver badge, or any book in List I. below, as they may elect. Collectors of twenty sub- 
scriptions are entitled to select any book in List II., or they may select a book from List I., together with 
a badge or a free copy of the AUDUBON, Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to-select any book 
in List III.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV., and the collector of fifty subscriptions any 
book in List V. This system of giving prizes having been initiated, will be permanently continued. Any 
member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, may claim a prize immediately, or may let 
the account go on until entitled to a book in the second or any higher class. The subscriptions may be 
sent in at any time during the year, but with the first installment the canvasser must advise us that he is 


trying for a prize. 


LIST I. (for 10 Subser'ptions). 


The America’s Cup, 

Angling, Blakely. 

Angling Talks, Dawson. 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria. 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout, 
American Bird Fancier. 

* Cage and Singing Birds. 


ike -kiks 


American Salmon Fisherman. 

Fysshe and Fysshynge. 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
Trout Culture. 

Intelligence of Animals, illus., Morant. 
Native Song Birds. 

_ Amateur Yacht Designing, Biddle. 
Book of Knots, illus., Tom Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca, 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 

Frazer's Practical Boat Sa ling. 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 

The America’s Cup, cloth. 

_ Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 


OG oR 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout 
: i y ing ’ 
Scientific Anglers. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. 
Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 

‘Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 

_ Insect World, Figuier. 

Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 


: Canoe and Hee Building for Amateurs, 
: Stephen 


me eke: | ky < 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Wells. 
* Antelope and Deer of America. 
‘Game Water Dirds of the Atlantic Coast. 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 
_ Boat Sailor's Manual, Qualtrough. 

: tS 
A. 0. >, D, Sheik List of North American 


Cane ee List of North American 
_ Land and Game Birds, Minot. 


Common Objects ef the Seashore. 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton. 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins, 
Dog Breaking, Floyd, 
Englishe Dogges. Reprint of 1576. 


Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine 
Diseases, 


Hints on Camping. 

Woodcraft, Nessmuk. 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard. 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood. 


The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Training, illustrated. 


Adventures on the Great 
Grounds of the World. 


Bound Vol. I. of the Aupunon M Gazixx, 
Bear Hunting. 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond, 
Keeping One Cow, 

Orange Culture, 

Profits in Poultry. 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
Northrup. 


Hunting 


Canoe and Camera, Stecle. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. 

Old St. Augustine, illus., C, B. Reynolds, 
Our New Alaska, iilus., Hallock. 
Southern California, Van Dyke. 
Famous Horses of America, 

Rod and Gun in California. 


American Boy’s Own Book of Sports 
and Gaines. 


Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
Thom) son. 


Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 
Sportsmen. 

SV tn 
Our Birds and Their Haunts, Lang'lle. 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison, 
Yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Ridin ¢ Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper. 


Mrs, Partington’s Mother Goose, ros 
illustrations, 


Field Botany, Walter P. Manton, 
Stories of Americzn History, 
Stories About Dogs, Estelle. 
When I Wasa Girl, 


(for RO Subscriptions). 


Daughter of the Raginieak Jane G. Aus- 
tin. 


Outpost, Sequel r0. Daughter of the 
egiment. 


Life of Daniel Roone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky. 


Noble Deeds of American Women, 
Pioneer Mothers in the West. 
Anecdotes of Animals, 


Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs. R. Lee. 


Stories of American History, Dodge. 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss. 

Young America’s Picture Rook. 

Our Girls, Louisa M, Olcott. 

Our Boys, Olive Thorne, 


(for 30 Subscriptions). 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 
Young Moose Hunters, Stephens. 

Dogs and Their Doings, Morris. 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright 
Wonders of the Vellowstone, 

Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs C. = 


Smith, 
Only Girls, Virginia F, Townsend, 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. 
Worthington’s Annual for 1888. 


(for 40 Subscriptions). 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed. 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor. 


Dogs, Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease. 


Youatt on the Dog, 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale. 


(for 50 eeort ptions). 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine. 


Tenayts of Our Old Farm, Henry C. 
McCook, illustrated. 


History of the Ma:tiff, Wynn. 


Address AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 318 Broadway, New York. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gur, 
Stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song . 
birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told < 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. : 
DO YOU HAPPEN TO:HAVE A TASTE ee’ 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest anil Sivenu oe 
For OUT-DOOR LIFE? _ Read the Forest and Stream. 77 

For CAMPING? Read the Forest and Stream. at, 
For ANGLING ? Read the Forest and Stream. a 
For SHOOTING? Read the Forest and Stream. 

For YACHTING? - Read the Forest and Stream. 
For CANOEING ? Read the Forest and Stream. 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. 
Mention this magazine, Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 
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FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. The Forest Waters the Farm; 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps As RESERVOIRS. By AnTo- 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Poweut. A famous 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
886 PP. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $z5; questions so inte igeatly discussed in it are of agricultural im- 

h, $6 i 


clot ; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. portance; 109 pp. ce, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Antelope and Deer of America. - Canoe and Boat Building a 

"By Hon. J. D, Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the . - 
y' : ; : For Amateurs. By W. P. Stepuens. A manual of boat : , 


haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
domestication. Price $2.50. working drawings, which enable even the noyice to build his 2 


in 


Forest and Stream Fables own canoe and build it well. Price $r.5o, <a 
By ‘“‘Awansoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. ~ =e. % A 
every one a picture, All of them have pith and point, zocets, _ By Turoporr Roosevert. A book of hunting adventure ee) 
The Canoe Aurora. in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. let 
By Dr. C, A, Nerve. The well-told story of the author's - Training vs. Breaking. < 
Wesincs Sore $100 frit any A Ghee abl Teieeseabiay tle By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. i 
: oe : Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 75 Da 
Canoe Handling has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
By C. Bowyer Vou (“Dot”). By the first of livin “Tages men peg "Price $, There is a ue. 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sal P B Pe BS. a “io ~ 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use Canoe and Camp Cookery Bee | 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00, tc =i eee . wy 
= By “Sengca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for : 
Small Yachts. os camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them, Ine 
PN Desicn anp Construction, pt he a pe ge ispensable to the camper. Price $r.00. at 
1is sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole renge o 3 Wl ss 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet Fyshhe and Fysshynge. wy Aan ab. : 
issued im America, The text occupies 25 pages, illustrated By Dame ULIANA Berwvers. An elegant re Tint of thea ee ae 
with many engravings, aud besides there are 7o full-page quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00, . gna 
plates. Price $7.00. Te Aas Rae a 
= ————___——. — Woodcraft. , Ree en 
Our New Alaska. By ‘“Nessmuxk.” In “Woodcraft” Nessmuk imparts Pk ery. 
re 


By Cas, Hattock. In this handsome illustrated volume, knowledge of the woods th t he has bee 


n fifty years iaezquir 


r. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
possessions. Price $1.50. this book without learmng something. Price $1.00, : Rd 3 tae 
. = x 


Lay" Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. 
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